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American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Matchless for promoting good 
posture and sight conservation. 
Streamlined and attractive. Extra- 
rugged construction and durabili- 
ty assure you many years of 
money-saving service. 







American UNIVERSAL Table 

pe x 72" x 29°) 

Perfect cafeterias. Strong, rigid, ond 
durable. Beautifully finished with high- 
grade focquer. Suitable, too, for class- 

: s, offices, libraries, and dormitories. 
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Let’s suppose that railroads had 
only man power—no equipment 
whatever—and that their em- 
ployees had to transport America’s 
freight on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would 
cost, at present wage rates $18.45. 
This means that your individual 
freight bill on the things you con- 
sume would amount to $84,473.69 
per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as 
cars and engines and the tracks 


Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier’ 


on which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 14¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives... freight cars... 
passenger trains... signals. . . rail 
...all sorts of the latest improve- 
ments, just as fast as they can get 
them. 

To keep on improving Amer- 
ica’s rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers 
with even more and better “tools.” 
Only in this way can they con- 
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tinue to provide the low-cost ef- 
ficient transportation so essential 
to the very life and prosperity of 
our nation. 

* 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
presenting the world’s great musical 
comedies. Every Monday evening 
over the ABC network, 8-8:45 East- 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 
7-7:45 Central Time. 
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The Teacher and 
Public Relations 

The teacher is the most important indi- 
vidual in any sound, long range, con- 
tinuing program of public relations in 
education. He is the center, the core, 
the hub, about which such a program 
revolves. His effect on public relations 
can never be neutral. It is either posi- 
tive or negative. His every act helps 
mould public opinion, either favorable 
or unfavorable, toward the schools. 

The teacher not only deals with the 
general public, but he also has intimate, 
daily association with his pupils. Too 
often we are prone to think of the public 
in general terms. We overlook the fact 
that the public is made up of individuals 
and groups and that what we mean by 
public opinion is merely the composite 
judgment of individuals and groups. 
Likewise, we often fail to realize that 
most of the criticism of the schools is 
personal and is not directed at the school 
system as such. Frequently legislative 
proposals are made in the Kentucky 
General Assembly which would have a 
deleterious effect on our entire educa- 
tional program. Occasionally a legis- 
lator publicly or privately condemns the 
schools. These harmful proposals or un- 
complimentary remarks, when _investi- 
gated, are found in almost every instance, 
to stem from the legislator’s dislike for 
a local school person. Thus the attitude 
of the public toward the schools may be 
determined largely by the activities of 
individual members of the profession. 
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The most important group with which 
the teacher deals is composed of his 
pupils. If the teacher does a good job 
in the classroom, a firm basis has been 
established for a sound program of pub- 
lic relations. It is vital that the teacher 
has the good will of his pupils. This 
doesn’t mean that he has to be easy. On 
the contrary, it means he must be exact- 
ing and fair and must command respect. 
It is next to impossible to fool children 
and consequently the good teacher is 
genuine and sincere. Teaching is an art 
and attitudes are of prime importance. 
All good teachers have one common char- 
acteristic—the ability to make a child 
feel that his individual problems are of 
importance and concern to the teacher. 
A teacher possessing this quality will suc- 
ceed and will have the good will and 
confidence of his pupils and the public. 
Public relations problems of tomorrow, 
many of them, are being obviated or 
created in the classroom of today. 

Another important group with which 
the teacher associates daily is made up 
of other members of his profession. 
Proper professional relationships are of 
paramount importance. Unity in the 
teaching profession is essential. Criti- 
cism of other members of the profes- 
sion, thoughtlessly rendered by the teach- 
er, often weakens the influence of the en- 
tire group. There is a place for con- 
structive criticism, but this is a profes- 
sional matter and should be considered 
within the profession and should not be 
aired publicly and prematurely. The 














good teacher maintains a high degree of 
professional ethics. 

The attitude of the teacher toward the 
schools is of tremendous importance. At 
club meetings, in the corner drugstore, 
or in the home, when people ask “How 
is school?” the teacher can do irrepar- 
able damage by complaining about the 
children or by “throwing off” on the 
school. On the other hand, he has the 
opportunity to greatly enhance the posi- 
tion of the school before thé public by 
stressing the good features of the school 
or by simply answering, “Just fine.” 
This is a small matter, but vitally im- 
portant. 


The families and friends of the school 
children constitute another of the groups 
making up the teacher’s “public.” Often 
the only contact a teacher has with this 
group is when a parent calls to complain. 
The reverse should be true. The teacher 
should arrange for visits to the school 
by parents under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. The observance of special 
days and weeks, such as American Edu- 
cation Week which begins on the seventh 
of this month, provides a splendid op- 
portunity for parents to become better 
acquainted with the teachers and the 
work of the schools. Another plan fre- 
quently used is for the teacher to call 
parents on the phone or to send them 
notes complimenting the work of the chil- 
dren. This pays big dividends in de- 
veloping good will and in establishing 
confidence on the part of the home to- 
ward the school. 


Where at all possible, the teacher 
should become an integral part of the 
community in which he works. He should 
participate in all community activities, 
including the work of the church. Mem- 
bership in local clubs or organizations is 
highly desirable as it affords the teacher 
acquaintance with a cross section of the 
business and professional life of the com- 
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munity. The influence of such organiza- 
tions cannot be overlooked in any pro- 
gram of public relations. 

Truly, the teacher has great responsi- 
bility for the success of any program of 
public relations in education. Such a 
program cannot succeed without the help 
of the teacher. If the citizens of the 
community have faith in their teachers 
and school officials, if they take pride in 
their schools, and if they seek to intelli- 
gently inform themselves concerning the 
work and needs of the schools, this is a 
clear indication that the teachers have 
done a good job and that a solid founda- 
tion has been laid upon which to build a 
program of public relations looking to- 
ward specific improvements in the school 
program. 





Thanksgiving 

Comes once again the Thanksgiving 
Season with its holidays from school, its 
football games between traditional rivals, 
and its “turkey with the trimmins.” 
Comes once again Thanksgiving Day, 
which is set aside as a day of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for all the good 
things of life. This year let us not be- 
come so engrossed in superficial celebra- 
tion as to forget the real significance of 
the occasion. Let us take time in the 
home and in the school to count our 
blessings and to be humbly grateful. Let 
us attend the church of our choice and 
join with others in expressing thanks to 
God for his goodness to us. Let us make 
of this a real Thanksgiving Season! 





For a Better School Journal 


It is the earnest desire of those respon- 
sible for the publication of the KEN. 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL to make 
of it the best and most practical profes- 
sional magazine available to the teachers 
of Kentucky. To do this your help is 
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“Yes, [always send them 


to Compton’s First” |. ¢ 


“not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause theyll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index ”! 


| en OF COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1948 Compton’s, write to: 


A. M. TRESSEL, Dist. Mgr. JESSE L. LAIR, State Repr. 
35 E. Tulane Road, Columbus 2, Ohio 425 Military St., Georgetown, Ky. 
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urgently needed. Every reader is in- 
vited to write to the editor and to make 
suggestions for improvement. Every let- 
ter will be read carefully, and every sug- 
gestion made or idea advanced will be 
given careful consideration. Will you 
not write and give us the benefit of your 


thinking? Help us to make the KEN- 


~TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL the kind 


of a magazine you want it to be! 





American Education Week 


This issue of th KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL should reach you 
before the beginning of American Edu- 
cation Week on November 7. There is 
every indication that this occasion will 
be widely observed throughout Kentucky. 


' The primary purpose of American Edu- 


cation Week is to give all the people of 
our country a better understanding of 
the role of our schools in a democracy 
so that they may better appreciate the 
progress and problems, the condition and 
needs of our public school system. 


It is hoped that every school in Ken- 
tucky will make an effort during this 
week to interest the people of the com- 
munity which it serves in the things it is 
attempting to do for its childhood. The 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL in- 
vites you to write a short statement 
describing how this important occasion 
was celebrated in your school. Extracts 
from such statements will be published 
in a future issue of our magazine. 





The Mayflower Compact 
November 21 is the anniversary of the 
signing of the Mayflower Compact. In 
1620, the Pilgrims “braved the tempests 
of the vast and furious ocean and the 
terrors lurking in the American wilder- 
ness” to establish their freedom. Even 
before landing they drew up a written 
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compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
This compact, setting out the bounds of 
their government, was then accepted and 
signed by the forty-one heads of the Pil- 
grim families. It thus became the first 
instrument of civil government ever sub- 
scribed to by all parties concerned. 


It is suggested that each teacher read 
the Mayflower Compact, or the Pilgrim:’ 
Compact, as it is also called, before his 
pupils on Monday, November 22, 1948, 
since the anniversary falls on Sunday. 
At this particular time it is extremely im- 
portant that our children know and ap- 
preciate the origins of our American way 
of life. For convenience the Compact is 
given below. 


“THE COMPACT 
“In the Name of God, Amen. We 
whose names are underwritten, the loyal 
subjects of our dread sovereign Lord, 
King James, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., 


“Having undertaken, for the glory of 
God, and advancement of the Christian 
faith and honor of our King and Country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil body politic, for our better 


ordering and preservation and further-’ 


ance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the 
Colony: unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. Jn witness 
whereof we have hereunder subscribed 
our names at Cape Cod the 11 of Novem- 
ber, in the year of the reign of our sov- 
ereign Lord, King James of England, 
France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
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Do You Belong? 


(= of the objectives of the Kentucky 
Education Association this year is 
the enlistment of every teacher, princi- 
pal, and superintendent as members of 
the local, district, state, and national 
associations. If we are to be strong as 
a profession, the evidence of such unity 
is essential. This is the season of the 
year when we usually pay our profes- 
sional dues. Provide in your budget for 
this modest expenditure. Pay promptly 
so that you may receive the Journal and 
other professional literature which these 
organizations publish. As an experi- 
enced teacher of many years, I do not 
hesitate to say that you cannot make a 
better investment. 


I believe in organization. In the kind 
of world in which we live today, every 
professional group must be organized. 
I strongly support the idea that there 
should be a classroom teacher organiza- 
tion in every school unit. I helped to 
organize some of the district educational 
associations in Kentucky and I have al- 
ways supported these regional profes- 
sional groups. The Kentucky Education 


- Association has been by far the most 


effective agency in promoting the educa- 
tional program and the welfare of the 
teachers of our state. I rejoice that our 
membership embraces practically every 
teacher in the Commonwealth. Last year 
only about 10,000 of our 18,000 Ken- 
tucky teachers were members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Let’s per- 
suade the other 8,000 teachers that they 
should belong to this great dynamic or- 
ganization that so effectively is leading 
the battle for federal aid for schools. 
Under the leadership of the NEA, this 
struggle will be won in the near future. 
Don’t you want to feel that you are a 
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H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


member of our great national profes- 
sional organization? You will never in- 
vest $5.00 that will bring you greater 
dividends. 


These professional organizations, lo- 
cal, state, and national, have helped you 
secure better salaries, brought to you 
better standing in your community, se- 
cured for you better tenure and retire- 
ment benefits. Their journals alone are 
worth the cost of your membership. 
These organizations have protected the 
schools from ruthless politicians and 
vested interests. They have greatly pro- 
moted the educational opportunities of 
the children of our state. They have 
been the chief exponents of democracy in 
this country and they are working for 
world peace. Can you afford not to 
identify yourself with your colleagues in 
this great work? 


Of all the states in the Union, Ken- 
tucky has the most interesting motto, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” It 
expresses a great truth which we all 
recognize. As Kentuckians we like and 
take great pride in our motto. Let us 
practice what we preach. Let the teach- 
ers of Kentucky be united in our great 
profession. The best way to demonstrate 
this unity is to belong to the professional 
organizations of your community, state 
and nation. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


We are indebted to the National Educa- 
tion Association for the photograph used 
on the cover this month. 
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The Status of Professional Organizations in Local School Districts 


Nona Burress, Director of Field Service 


Surveys do not always tell the story, but the information submitted herein reveals a significant picture of the 
status of professional organizations in the school districts of Kentucky for the 1947-48 term. This informa- 
tion was secured by means of a questionnaire sent from the K. E. A. office during March, 1948, to the various 
school districts. Replies were received from 76 of the 124 independent school districts and 74 of the 120 
county school districts, Do facts given in this study indicate that we are developing and moving forward pro- 
fessionally by the building of active and effective organizations? The facts show progress in that direction, but 
they also show that there is much room for further growth. May these findings serve as a challenge to us for 


the present school year. 








INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS (76 questionnaires returned from 124 districts) 


Membership 100 per cent 
OS ee ar ee amine fee 50 districts 
Nal EE, SIE RE Se eo 75 districts 


No membership 


16 districts 
0 


Less than 100 per cent 
10 districts 
1 district 





3. Local Association 
Type of Local Association* 


a. All inclusive.............. 

b. Classroom teachers..... 

. Elementary teachers.............. 
d. Secondary teachers......... 

Os, PRINCIp Als. 5. <n... ccsceesescs0s 
f. Others 





33 districts organized 


43 districts not organized 


Meeting Date 
Call Monthly Other 
7 9 9 
1 4 


Number of Districts 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 





COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS (74 questionnaires returned from 120 districts) 


Membership 100 per cent 
Choe | it, Ee REE 45 districts 
Yodo) ERE RI ROO SPE ene 73 districts 


No membership 


18 districts 


Less than 100 per cent 
11 districts 
1 district 





3. Local Association..........................55 districts organized 


Type of Local Association* 


a. All inclusive 

b. Classroom teachers.. 
c. Elementary teachers... 
d. Secondary teachers 

Cy SaNGINAIS. 2/2. 


f. Others 


19 districts not organized 


Meeting Date 
Call Monthly 


Number of Districts 
Other 
21 
3 4 


1 
3 
3 





*Several districts have more than one type of organization. 





Projects or problems being studied by local associations are as follows: 20 health, 19 improved instruction, 
14 state legislation, 10 general, 9 teachers’ salaries, 7 federal aid, 6 in-service training, 6 improving public 
relations, 4 audio-visual education, 3 teacher welfare, 3 curriculum, 3 attendance, 3 discipline, 3 professional 
organizations, 2 testing, 2 ethics, 2 guidance, 2 tax assessments, 1 juvenile delinquency, 1 philosophy, 1 trans- 
portation, 1 educational trends, 1 teacher-principal relationship, 1 accumulative records, and 1 individual 





differences. 





One of the most interesting of the 1948 
summer demonstration schools was the 
one conducted at Pikeville College under 
the direction of Elizabeth North, Princi- 
pal. The sessior lasted five weeks. Sixty 
children were enrolled and were grouped 
and re-grouped according to their abili- 
ties in the various school subjects. Thir- 
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teen student teachers assisted with the 
teaching program. Demonstration teach- 
ing was conducted by the critic teacher 
for college classes. Judging by progress 
made by the children and the responses 
of both teachers and pupils, this was a 
most profitable as well as enjoyable sum- 
mer session. 


Forty-eight 

















Having Fun Together 


Lost Arts of Folk Dances and Tales Return to the Hills 


A big-shouldered boy in jeans and a 
soiled workshirt leaned forward, cupped 
his chin in his hand, and chewed his 
nails, enthralled by the tale Mr. Smith 
was telling. The scene was the gym gal- 
lery of a consolidated school in a mining 
area in the hills of Kentucky. About 150 
children and adults—third graders and 
high school seniors, teachers, the school 
principal, the county farm agent — all 
were listening intently. 

Frank H. Smith, a rugged-faced gray- 
ing man with a deep, slow voice, was 


telling the story in true mountain talk, 
with mountain humor. It was an old tale 


‘ mountain grandmothers remember hav- 


ing heard, about three brothers, a fire 
dragonman, and three bewitched sisters 
in the hills. When the storyteller got to 
the “sparking” part, where one brother 
says to a sister, “Howdy. You sure are 
the purtiest gal I ever did see,” the big 
mining-town boys chuckled and laughed 
with embarrassed delight. 


Reported by 


LORRAINE GOVERMAN 
Staff Writer 


Rural Editorial Service 
& 


Stepping Exuberantly 

For the past two hours the same young 
people and adults had been stepping ex- 
uberantly over the gymnasium floor to 
country music in “folk games” taught by 
the storyteller. They had come early. 
the bigger boys standing by the door in 
groups, wondering what was going to 
happen, probably thinking they wouldn’t 
be interested. They lined up for the first 
game, cheered when the highschool coach 
joined them next to a pretty teacher. 
Soon the big boys were helping keep 
order, directing the smaller children 
when they became confused. 


Frank Smith, working under the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, spends the fall 
school term traveling from county to 
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county in the hills, working with the farm 
agent, the home demonstration agent, and 
school leaders. With the cooperation of 
these community leaders, he puts on 


social programs, games, entertainments, | 


crafts, puppet shows, group singing, folk 
dances, bringing the folk art of the moun- 
tains back to the mountain people. 





Fired With Enthusiasm 


Mr. Smith works primarily to arouse 
interest in this kind of recreation, and 
to train local leaders to carry on the 
work. Workshops have been held in seven 
counties for teachers, other adults, older 
boys and girls chosen through the 4-H 
clubs. As soon as they have oncé par- 
ticipated, the people are usually fired 
with enthusiasm. County farm agents 
Mr. Smith has found to be particularly 
alert in understanding this approach to 
rural problems. 

The mountain counties have a serious 
recreation problem. For teen-agers, 
recreation is limited to the “show” and 
the poolroom in the county seat. To meet 
the problem, school funds have been in- 
vested in expensive gymnasiums. But 
the gymnasiums tend to become ex- 
clusively a center for the small group of 
larger boys on the basketball team. 


New Uses For Gyms 


In many of these counties, too, dancing 
is frowned upon by certain church groups 
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Forty-eight 





and consequently forbidden in_ the 
schools. But people of all faiths who 
visit an entertainment directed by Frank 
H. Smith are likely to agree it is whole- 
some recreation. In nineteen mountain 
counties Mr. Smith has demonstrated a 
new use for the gym or for the playfield 
outside the one-room school. 





While professors and nightclub singers 
comb the mountains for the old people 
who remember the ballads, dances, and 
games of the early mountain settlers, 
some few, like Frank Smith in Kentucky, 
work in the hill states to bring back to 
the people the lost art of having fun to- 
gether. 





- 


The 28th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, on Novem- 


ber 25-27, 1948. 








16 mm. SOUND Rentals 
Feature programs starring Abbott & Costello, 
Deanna Durbin, etc. . . . 
Send today for new catalog 
WILFRED NAYLOR FILM LIBRARY 
1907 No. 5th Ave. Birmingham I, Ala. 
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Concerning the Exceptional Child 


p” checks do not all come in dollars 
and cents! For the most part happi- 
ness and contentment come as a reward 
to a “job well done.” What is my job 
as an administrator, supervisor, or a 
teacher in education? 

Our field is a joint one given over to 
the preparing of all children for adult- 
hood. 

As an administrator, I must decide 
what makes a happy, contented, well ad- 
justed adult. First and foremost, I must 
find the field in which I excel that is 
prospective of livelihood. Second, since 
I cannot live apart from other people, I 
must develop my emotional characteris- 
tics and personality traits to the extent 
that I will not be obnoxious to everyone, 
but have friends and be accepted by so- 
ciety. To realize the second goal, I must 
be concerned about my fellowman, be 
tolerant of his ideas, and accept the 
“good neighbor policy” in general. Now 
I ask myself, “Is the school program, of 
which I am the administrator, affording 
every child the opportunity to grow to- 
ward the goals that I seek as an adult? 
Have I employed all means to provide 
facilities and to acquire teacher person- 
nel sufficiently trained in the various 
fields to take care of the individual needs 
and differences of every child? Have I 
made my philosophy, concerning the Ex- 
ceptional Child, clear to all teachers?” 
Insofar as I can answer my own questions 
in the affirmative, to that extent have I 
done my job well! 

My job as a supervisor assumes the 
role of a “catch-all.” I must clarify my 
way of thinking in terms of Exceptional 
Children: They are individuals; they 
have the right to seek all the goals lead- 
ing to useful, self-supporting citizens. It 
is my business as an educator, to make 
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Mrs. BEuLAH JANE HILL 





Mrs. Hill, recently employed by the Lexington 
Public Schools to develop educational facilities 
for exceptional children, was formerly with the 
Fayette County Schools as a Home Teacher. 
Her first work with exceptional children was 
done in Covington Public Schools where she 
provided guidance for a class of slow learning 
boys and girls. Eastern State College granted 
her an A.B. degree in 1940 and Mrs. Hill is 
now working on her M.A. at the University of 
Kentucky where she has completed summer 
courses in the education of “The Exceptional 
Child.” 











possible this transition. I must know my 
field well enough to be of service to the 
teachers and to have them feel that some- 
thing will be gained by our working to- 
gether. I must establish myself with 
various social, medical, charitable and 
public agencies so that I will know where 
to take different problems. With these 
criteria, I hope to realize satisfaction 
from a job well done. 

My job as a classroom teacher is first, 
to realize that I have a group of children 
ranging in mental and physical abilities 
from gifted to normal and subnormal. | 
must make it my business to recognize 
these deviations and individual poten- 
tialities; weigh values and then help the 
child correct or accept the deviation and 
develop his potentialities in light of his 
adulthood. Each child is an individual 
and must be treated as such. No child in 
the classroom has a problem too trivial 
or too complex to tackle and it must not 
be dismissed until satisfaction has been 
reached by the child. I must start with 
the child where he is and build toward a 
pleasant outcome. If I build on this, 
paychecks will come to me years later 
in the form of: “Mary is doing well.” 
“Jim made a wonderful adjustment.” 
“Helen is so dependable.” Was not that 
a job well done? 
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The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its Ninth Christ- 
mas Conference at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 29 and 30, 1948. 
Six sectional meetings will be held de- 
voted to problems relating to the teach- 
ing of high school and junior college 
mathematics and the preparation and in- 
service training of teachers. 


Headquarters for the meeting will be 
in Baker Hall. Reservations for rooms 
in Baker Hall should be made by writing 
directly to Mr. Oscar Schaaf, Room 120 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio not later than December 15, 
1948. 

A copy of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 212 Lunt 
Building, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Wherever 
You Drive.... 


you’re never far from the blue-and- 
white Standard Oil sign that’s your 
guide-post to dependable products 


and friendly, helpful service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated in Kentucky 
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WINSTON FLASHES 








THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 


so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 





ROUTES of recent WrinsTON textbock ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our NeicuBors Geographies. 

RAPS 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See THE Winston Dictionary. 

a a 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 

a tl 
STILL PIONEERING! ALcrBRA— MEANING 
anp Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 

PDA 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 

ORS qeACHERS 
COMING—anewGen- “te 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 
presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 
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The Kentucky Museum and 


Visual Education 


F OR SEVERAL YEARS past The Kentucky 
Museum at Western Kentucky State 
College has been encouraging the use of 
its collections in the teaching of many 
classroom subjects. All teachers in the 
area readily accessible to Bowling Green 
have been extended invitations to bring 
class groups to the Museum to see and 
learn. 


Gradually — but too slowly, we think 
— these teachers are availing themselves 
of the opportunity for visual training for 
their pupils. Many groups, as yet, do 
not come with any plan of study in mind 
— but the Museum serves them as a 
pleasant and profitable place to have an 
outing. 





GayLeE R. CARVER 


Curator, The Kentucky Museum 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


On the other hand some teachers have 
learned that if their trip is planned in 
advance for definite study, their students 
get much more out of the trip and the 
follow-up classes are very successful. 
Mrs. Ewing Thurmond, formerly teacher 
of the sixth grade at Franklin, Ky., made 
annual visits with her class for five years. 
Her boys and girls worked on a project 
concerning “Kentucky Pioneers.” Their 
first source of information was, of course, 
their own school library. The students 
also gathered together the pioneer relics 
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available in the community and studied 
them. Mrs. Thurmond says: 

“We had read about so many things, 
had found pictures of various articles 
but the real articles had never been 
viewed by the class; thus we were moti- 
vated to visit ‘Kentucky Museum’ — 
where the real articles might be found. 


“I was never disappointed in checking 
response of the class on resuming work 
after the trip. The results were most 
gratifying in that: 

(1) Interest of entire class was moti- 

vated. 

(2) Special interests of individuals 

were more noticeable. 

(3) Indolent pupils were often 

aroused to new visions. 


“The teacher or leader of a group vis- 
iting the Museum should take the utmost 
care in setting up the goals of the trip: 


(1) Arousing interest before leaving 
classroom as to some unusual 
articles to be seen. 
What to look for. 
List articles you especially desire 
to see. 
Check list as each is located in 
museum, 
Write a sentence in description of 
each. 
Later when each pupil is assigned 
the story ‘My Trip to the Museum’ 
in English class, there is informa- 
tion to boost the line of thought. 
“If this plan is followed, pupils will 
be alert while visiting museum, will be 
eager in their research, there will be less 
danger of pupils trespassing, and the 
time spent at the museum will not be an 
hour frolicking around, but will be time 
well spent, and the information gained 
through visual education will far surpass 
any other means previously tested.” 
Another teacher, Miss Bertha Nichols, 
of the Training School Faculty at West- 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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ern, is one who frequently makes use of 
the Museum’s facilities for her fifth 
grade class. She recently wrote: 

“Going through the Museum is better 
than three history classes taught in the 
classroom. The pupils not only remem- 
ber better, but things they see arouse 
their interest and curiosity. . . . 

“I consider the museum not only in- 
teresting and enjoyable, but one of my 
most valuable teaching aids.” 

It should be quite apparent that for 
any teacher to follow the plan laid down 
by Mrs. Thurmond, she must be reason- 
ably familiar with the materials in the 
Museum herself. That would mean one 
or more trips to the Kentucky Building 
prior to the visit or visits of her class. 

The collections in the Kentucky Build- 
ing may be used in connection — direct- 
ly or indirectly — with a number of dif- 
ferent subjects: general biology, orni- 
thology, entomology, geology, archeol- 
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INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


We specialize in financing schools 
throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, -Kentucky 


Long Distance 238 


f 
Telephones: ) Local JAckson 0226 
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ogy, geography, history, art, English, 
home economics, and others. 

To give the prospective teacher-user 
some idea of the things to expect here, we 
might name the following as particularly 


outstanding: 

(1) A collection of about 1000 
mounted birds, animals and in- 
sects. 

(2) Several cases of guns, swords, 
etc. 


(3) Numerous cases of Indian relics. 

(4) Pioneer household furniture and 
utensils. 

(5) Old dishes and glassware. 

(6) Period furniture. 

(7) Paintings, statuary, etc. 

(8) Old contumes and handwork. 

(9) Dioramas and models directly re- 
lating to Kentucky and early 
American history. 

(10) Doll collection and 

toys. 


children’s 


All instructors who can conveniently 
do so are invited to make use of the Ken- 
tucky Museum’s materials as teaching 
aids in visual education. The writer will 
be delighted to furnish further informa- 
tion to those requesting it. 





Dates for the 1949 K.E.A. Convention 
are April 20, 21 and 22. Headquarters 
will be at the Louisville Service Club 
(old Columbia Auditorium), 824 South 
Fourth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 





"ae all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 


Sports,Commerce. Home 
Seen. Hi- Y, Tri- ¥,J Jour- 


aalism, Library...and 
undreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs.since 1912. 
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Next year 


GL the Fle 2S" of 
summer travel by Mk 


Get full university credits 
plus first-hand “Air World Education’’ 
on university-sponsored tours via TWA 





fraveling by TWA 


Each of these tours will be university -approved. 
Each will be conducted by a nationally known pro- 
fessor. Complete information, exact dates, and prices 
will be available shortly and will probably follow 
closely the successful pattern set the past summer. 


SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 


FRANCE—Tour plus residence at University of 
Grenoble. 

BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education. 
POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of post-war 
conditions. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic 
and Social Geography of the Southwest. 


If interested in full information as soon as it is avail- 
able, fill out and mail the coupon. 


IWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
S.A.» EUROPE -AFRICA+ASIA 


f = 





John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


I would like to know more about the university-ap- 
proved tours via TWA. Please put me on your list to 
receive detailed information as soon as it is available 
on the following tours: 





0 SPaIn (1) Soutuwestr- (|) Britisu IsLEs 

(O FRANcE GEOGRAPHY ] Post-War Europe 
Name: Position: 

Address: 








Phone No. 











City: 7,one State 
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The P.-T.A. Works For Better Schools 


A Kentucky Congress Parent-Teacher 
Association provides the best known 
channel through which the most effective 
interpretation of the needs, program and 
achievement of each Kentucky school can 
be found. This interpretation includes 
formulating plans for promoting ade- 
quate knowledge, appreciation and sup- 
port of public education. 

The Parent-Teacher Association can be 
successful because it includes, on a basis 
o! equality, the two groups in Kentucky 
most deeply concerned with the welfare 
of children and youth, and it is a grave 
error for either to seek to dominate the 
other. 

The wise educator will know that the 
parents of pupils also have a great stake 
in the school’s welfare. Wise parents 
will recognize that the administration of 


Mrs. Joun E. Kirksey 


President, Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


the school is the business of school au- 
thorities. The National and Kentucky 
By-Laws state “a P.-T.A. shall not seek to 
direct the administrative activities of the 
school or to control its policies.” 

Parent-Teacher work has become a 
part of most progressive schools and has 
meant much—not only in its efforts to 
promote better educational advantages 
for children, but also to create an interest 
in parents for a better home life for all 
children. As a group we have striven to 
keep our heads in the clouds and our 
feet on the ground. 

We, as adults, can qualify for Samuel 
Johnson’s idea that children do not wish 
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COMMUNITY 
INVESTMENT : 
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“POP” has been seen by 20 million people. Over 400 prints are in daily use. 
a'ways arouses citizens to support education. 


Your Community Will Want To See 
“POP RINGS THE BELL’ 


. .. A stirring, factual drama featuring 
education as an investment that determines 
the living standards of the community. 


The villain, Ignorance, is portrayed as a 
liability wherever it exists. 


It 





ONE COMMENT 


“Not only did the picture carry a message of 
its own, but it often served as a ‘springboard’ 
from which school people could launch other 
materials on school needs of the locality and 
the state. Approximately one-fifth of the 
people in the state of Kansas had an oppor- 
tunity to see this picture. The film had its 
very definite part in developing public attitude 
favorable to the splendid school legislation the 
legislature enacted last winter.” 


Kansas State Teachers Association 
C. O. Wright, Executive Secretary 





FREE LOAN 

Purchase Price $60.00 

CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 

INSTITUTE 

Shop 307 Palmer House 
Chicago 3, Il. 
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to hear stories about other children, but 
like to be told stories of giants and castles 
and of things which can stretch and 
stimulate their small minds. So the pro- 
gressive parents and teachers of today 
are not satisfied to live “as is” but are 
constantly seeking to broaden their vision 
and grow in steadfastness and faith to- 
ward the solution of the many problems 
that confront schools and communities. 
Deep insight and sympathetic under- 
standing come to those parents and teach- 
ers who believe in and work toward the 
attainment of the objects of our National 
Congress. For the educators who have 
not had the privilege of knowing these 
objects they are: ie 


To promote the welfare of children and youth 
in home, school, church, and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 


To secure adequate laws for the care and pro- 
tection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and 
the school that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of the 
child. 


To develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual education. 


In the coming school year our local, 
district, state and national leaders will 
reemphasize the fact that our policies are 
educational, non-commercial, non-sec- 
tarian and non-partisan. They will seek 
to open channels of information and serv- 
ice through the organization of new units. 
They will endeavor to increase member- 
ship as a means of building public opin- 
ion that may better promote the well-be- 
ing of children and youth. As we in 
Kentucky study the problems of child- 





we can make a strong and successful at. 
tack on all factors that tend to destroy 
children’s happiness and security. 

Our Kentucky children need the bes: 
education the combined efforts of parents 
and teachers can provide to effectively 
meet the challenge that our present-day 
living gives. Our National theme for 
1948-49 is “Unfinished Business — The 
Child and His Future.” As we look to, 
and work for the future in Kentucky’s 
Education let us remember that other 
successful business efforts require blue- 
prints, money, foresighted legislation. 
The future of “This Business of Educa- 
tion” in Kentucky for our children is as 
near and as far as we, the Kentucky 
Parents and Teachers, will it to be. 





On February 26 to March 2, 1949, the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 


will be held at Chicago, Illinois. 








See - Use....: 


Our distinctive group of art mediums 
for student and professional use. 
For Art in Schools, in the Home or 
in your club, use 


Prang Textile Colors 
for fabrics. 


DEK-ALL 


the new exciting colors for glass, 
china, metal, pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many uses. 


Consult her about School and Work- 
shop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 














hood and education we are serving 117-125 S. Fourth St. es WA 5161 
shoulder to shoulder with 92,000 other SOF Es hemanes salamat 
Kentucky Parent-Teacher members so 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am 49 years old and have taught 30 
years. (Please see my record). If I pay 11 
years to age 60 without teaching and retire, 
what will be the cost, annuity and value at 
age 60? 

A. Cost $1300.00 (without interest); an- 
nuity $537.00; and value for life expectancy 
$7,650.00. 

2. Q. I retired at age 70. Can I substitute 
a day or week now and then? 

A. The Retirement Law (and School Code) 
makes no provision for a retired teacher to 
do substitute teaching. 

3. Q. I am 54 and have taught 30 years in 
Kentucky. If I go to Florida, what is my best 
procedure? 

A. Pay your retirement contribution to Ken- 
tucky each year at the amount you paid for 
1947-48 to age 60 and then retire so far as 
Kentucky is concerned. Immediately take 
membership in Florida. When you have 
taught there ten years, transfer ten years of 
service prior to 1939 from Kentucky to Flor- 
ida and continue teaching in Florida as long 
as you can efficiently and then retire in Flor- 
ida. The two annuities will be a little in 


excess of what you would receive from Ken- 
tucky alone at retirement age. 

4. Q. What amount did you recommend for 
appropriation to the Retirement System for 
1948-49 and what amount was appropriated? 

A. We recommended the estimated actuarial 
needs as of the year 1948-49. This amount 


was appropriated. It is $3,915,581.64. For 
1949-50, $1,477,875.00 was appropriated. 

5. Q. I am now eligible to retire, but I 
want to quit teaching and retire later. How 
long can one wait? 

A. (1) A member with less than 30 years 
of service credit can wait one year only. 

(2) A member with 30 or more years of 
service credit can wait 3 years only. 

(3) If eligibility to retire is lost, one must 
return to teaching to regain it. The number 
of years required vary from one to five de- 
pending upon age and service credit. 

6. Q. Can I continue to pay in while teach- 
ing at Lindsey Wilson? 

A. Private, parochiai, and church schools 
are not covered by the Retirement Law. If 
you have 30 years of service credit and are 
under the age of 60, you can pay your contri- 
bution personally. 
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7. Q. If on July 1, 1948, all of the assets 
of the Retirement System were divided among 
teachers holding subsequent service credit, 
how much would it be for each or for each 
year of subsequent service credit? 

A. It is approximately $95.00 per service 
credit year (subsequent service); but all of 
the assets cannot be used for subsequent serv- 
ice. About $214 million is set aside for prior 
service, at this time. 

8. Q. How many teachers will retire this 
year and what is the maximum retirement 
allowance any one will receive? 

A. We estimate that 139 will retire in 
1948-49. The maximum is $600.00 for prior 
service and $226.80 for subsequent service — 
total allowance $826.80. 

9. Q. When will the maximum of half pay 
or $1200.00 be available? 

A. We estimate that under the present law 
when the System is 18 years old some teachers 
will be receiving $1200.00 per year upon re- 
tirement. 

10. Q. I taught in Tennessee from 1935 to 
1942. How do I get credit for this service? 

A. Have the service reported on Form 0-3 
furnished by the Retirement Office. You then 
deposit for 1940-41 and 1941-42 the amount 
you would have contributed had you been 
teaching in Kentucky plus a 3% compound 
interest actuarial adjustment. After you make 
this deposit you will receive credit for the 
seven years. 

11. Q. You wrote me that my account on 
June 30, 1948, was $744.38. (1) In case of 
my death what happens to it? (2) Can my 
money be used to pay pensions? 

A. (1) In case of your death before retire- 
ment, your account is payable to your bene- 
ficiary if you have filed Form A-1 or A-2. 

(2) Under the present law your money can 
be disbursed for your benefit only. The line 
of relationship is between you and the Retire- 
ment System and not between you and other 
members. 


Xmas 


ae Cc |B B A Holidays 


December 27 to January 2 — From Miami 
Personally Conducted 
Discount to Teachers—Organizers Wanted 
Folder on Request 
JAS. A. DASHER VALDOSTA, GA. 
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The K.E.A. Code of Ethics 


OUR attention is invited to the K.E.A. 

Code of Ethics which is published in 
full below. It was adopted at the annual 
convention of the K.E.A. in 1939. It is 
. the duty of every K.E.A. member to read 
and to study this document. Members 
should also feel free to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the code and to 
report any violations of it. 

At the same time the code was adopted, 
provisions were made for the creation of 
a K.E.A. Commission on Professional 
Ethics. This Commission consists of the 
K.E.A. President, ex-officio, and four 
members appointed by the President. 
One member is appointed each year for 
a term of four years. Present members 
are Joe C. Howard, chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville; Mrs. Frank Mc- 
Gary, Barlow; Mrs. Marie Turner, Jack- 
son; H. B. Gray, Bowling Green and Dr. 
H. L. Donovan, U. of Ky., Lexington, 
ex-officio. 


It is the duty of this Commission to 
study problems of professional ethics as 
they arise from time to time, to interpret 
the various principles of the code, to ar- 
range for investigations if deemed ad- 
visable, and to make such reports and 
recommendations as it deems necessary 
and wise. It is your duty to contact any 
member of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics at any time concerning 
questions arising in connection with the 
ethics of the teaching profession. The 
membership of this Commission is given 
each month in the K.E.A. Directory in 
the Kentucky School Journal. 


Code of Ethics of the 
Kentucky Education Association 


In order that the aims of education may be 
realized more fully, that the welfare. of the 
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Jor C. Howarp 


Chairman, K. E. A. Commission on 


Professional Ethics 
& 


teaching profession may be promoted, and 
that the children and adults of the state may 
have as their inherent right an effective system 
of public education, it is necessary that the 
activities and conduct of members of the pro- 
fession be in accord with ethical principles and 
standards. Therefore, we, the teachers and 
administrators and supervisors of the various 
school districts and institutions of Kentucky, 
do pledge ourselves to a faithful observance 
of the following code of professional ethics 
adopted by us through the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

First. We hold that our profession stands 
for ideals, service, and leadership. 

Second. We believe that our highest obli- 
gation is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 
care and that any doubtful procedure should 
be settled on the basis of its contribution to 
this obligation. 

Third. We feel that we should have a per- 
sonal interest in the progress of each pupil, 
and should seek to know him, his parents and 
home environment, and the community. The 
teacher should strive to establish friendly and 
intelligent co-operation between the home, the 
community with its other institutions, and the 
school. 

Fourth. We hold that a teacher’s own life 
should show that education does ennoble. All 
members of the profession should conduct 
themselves in and out of school in such a 
manner that no reproach may come to the pro- 
fession because of their conduct. 

Fifth. We insist that members of the teach- 
ing profession should dignify their calling in 
every way and should regard teaching as a ca- 
reer. The teacher should encourage the ablest 
to enter the profession and discourage from 
entering those who are not capable or who 
may use it as a stepping stone to some other 
vocation. 

Sixth. We acknowledge the responsibility 
of each member of the profession to maintain 
and increase his efficiency by continued study 
and reading and by active membership in 
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local, state, and national educational organiza- 
tions. 

Seventh. We believe that all criticism with- 
in the profession should be constructive in 
character and made to the proper authority 
only for the purpose of remedying an existing 
vil. Therefore, it becomes unprofessional not 
‘o report matters that jeopardize the best in- 
‘erests and well-being of the school. Members 
if the profession should have a friendly atti- 
‘ude toward wholesome criticism and construc- 
‘ive suggestions. 

Eighth. We subscribe to the proposition 
‘hat all appointments, promotions, or advance- 
nents should be obtained exclusively on merit. 
lhe acceptance of this principle condemns the 
vractices of nepotism, bargaining and under- 
»idding for positions, and unprofessional par- 
ticipation in school election campaigns. 

Ninth. We believe that it is proper for a 
candidate to make his qualifications known to 
ihe recognized authorities only when he knows 
that a position is vacant or that the policy of 
the school system is to maintain an active file 
of desirable applicants. Upon accepting ap- 
pointment to a position a teacher should notify 


all other officials to whom letters of applica- 
tion have been sent. 

Tenth. We hold that a contract, once 
signed, should be faithfully adhered to until it 
is dissolved by mutual consent. In case of 
emergency or special opportunity for a teacher 
the best interest of the school is served by a 
release from contract if the place can be satis- 
factorily filled. ! 

Eleventh. We believe that teachers who are 
not applicants for reappointment should notify 
their superintendents of such decisions, within 
a reasonable period before appointments are 
to be made. Likewise, in fairness to the teach- 
ers all reappointments should be made at least 
six weeks before the close of school, and in 
case a teacher is not to be reappointed notice 
should be given one month before appoint- 
ments are to be made. 

Twelfth. We maintain that testimonials re- 
garding members of the profession should be 
frank, candid, and confidential. For a school 
official to fail to recommend a worthy teacher 
for another position because he does not de- 
sire to lose his services is unethical. To over- 
rate or fail to give complete information in a 
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testimonial is equally unprofessional. 

Thirteenth. We endorse the policy which 
forbids a member of the profession to act as 
an agent or accept a commission, royalty, or 
other reward for books, supplies, or equipment 
in the selection or purchase of which he can 
influence or exercise the right of decision. 
Teachers should refuse to coach pupils for pay 
during the regular school and during the vaca- 
tion period except under regulations approved 
by the local board of education. 

Fourteenth. We insist that each member of 
the profession receive a salary on an annual 
basis which is sufficient to enable him to live 
upon a scale befitting his place in society, to 
permit the necessary expenditure for profes- 
sional improvement, and to make proper pro- 
vision for those dependent upon him and for 
himself in his old age. School officials should 
not pursue a policy of refusing to give de- 
served salary increases to their staff members 
until offers from other school systems have 
forced them to do so. The salary schedule 
should be so constructed that capable teachers 
will be awarded salary increases without hav- 
ing to change into administrative or super- 
visory work. 

Fifteenth. We hold that the professional 
relations of a member of the profession with 
pupils or with co-workers demand the same 
scrupulous guarding of confidential and offi- 
cial information as is observed by members 
of other long-established professions. 


Sixteenth. We urge that there be co-opera- 
tion between administrators and classroom 
teachers, founded upon sympathy and toler- 
ance for each other’s point of view and a rec- 
ognition of the administrator’s right to leader- 
ship and the teacher’s right to self-expression. 
Both teacher and administrator should observe 
professional courtesy by transacting official 
business with the properly designated person 
next in rank. Co-operation, loyalty, and sin- 
cerity should characterize all relations between 
supervisory officers and teachers. 


Seventeenth. We believe that the moral in- 
fluences of the K. E. A. should be brought to 
bear on a member of the profession whose 
activity or conduct is not in harmony with this 
authorized and accepted code of ethics. If 
individual or local efforts to remedy the vio- 
lations of this code are unsuccessful, an appeal 
should be made to the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics, which operates under the 
K.E. A. It is also recognized that with chang- 
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ing conditions, new items should be included 
in the code and different emphasis placed. The 
members of the profession should make such 
suggestions to this Commission. 





Style Note from the University of Ken- 
tucky campus: “Peg-leg corduroy trous- 
ers, derby hats, and high stiff collars 
have won favor with the men students, 
while with the girls ankle-length skirts 
and Gibson Girl blouses are popular. 
Only Seniors and faculty members are 
permitted to wear mustaches.” This in- 
teresting item was written some 40 years 
ago. 


Dr. Edwin E. Stein is the new head of 
the music department of the University 
of Kentucky. He comes from George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
and succeeds Dr. Alexander. Capurso, 
who resigned to accept a position at Syra- 
cuse University. 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building and Financing 


We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


w 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 533! 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 
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The President’s Proclamation 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 29, 1948 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The theme selected for American Education Week in 1948, “Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom,” could not be more timely. 

Less than two centuries have passed since the foundations of our freedom were laid down. In that brief time 
our country has become a standard bearer of freedom. Today throughout the world people look to us for 
hope of peace and for guidance in the practice of democracy. 

Today, as in the early days of the Republic, this places a grave responsibility upon our schools. The wise 
men who created this Nation recognized education as a foundation stone of freedom. With great vision, they 
charged the teachers of the country to “proclaim liberty” as vigorously as they taught the 3 R’s. 

Through the years loyal men and women in their classrooms have maintained this vigilance. They have 
sought to give each succeeding generation a love for the American way of life. They have worked to incul- 
caie both the inspiration and the knowledge necessary for the practice of democracy. 

During this 28th annual observance of American Education Week, let us pause to recognize solemnly that 
our schools are still custodians of freedom. Let American Education Week be one of rededication to this 
heritage. 

But let us remember that this is not a task for any single week or any single year. As citizens — as 
parents, teachers, or students — let us charge ourselves with the daily practice of democracy. Every child 
should learn at first hand not only its benefits, but also its duties. 

Like the days of the founding fathers, this is a time which challenges our coming citizens to grow in 
stature and wisdom. It is they who for the future must strengthen the foundations of freedom at home and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with other freedom-loving peoples throughout the world. Let us pledge ourselves 
anew during this week to assure them the education and the opportunity which they need in this great en- 


deavor. 
/s/ HARRY S. TRUMAN 





MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford. A terminal general mathematics course. 
Secondary Education says “Comes to grips with practical problems at a 
time when the student will soon need to know more about them.” 


PSYCHOLOGY: Principles & Applications 


By T. L. Engle. A high school course widely and successfully introduced 
in Kentucky schools. 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Form R, S, T now available 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave Shockley Lockridge 
Chicago 16 Kentucky Representative 
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The above photograph, used through the cour- Fra 
tesy of the Lexington Herald-Leaders, shows 

one of the groups studying professional prob- Kentucky teachers and school administrators Ven 
lems at the workshop of the K.E.A. Department will want to know about the only magazine T 
of Classroom Teachers held recently at the for public speakers . . . | 
University of Kentucky. Those standing at the of t 


rear of the group are, from left to right: Miss tane 
Corman Mowrey, past president of the West P ‘AK R 
Virginia Education Association; Miss Nanalyne MAGAZINE Red 
Brown, Lexington, president, and Miss Emily 
ache 9d of the K.E.A. Department of .-. » published each month to inform, to advise. 
noting pea REE and to inspire public speakers. Speakers 
Magazine offers: : a na 
The American Association of School @ Verbatim speech material art 
Administrators will hold regional meet- e@ Advice on public speaking Cros 
ings this year in lieu of the annual con- @ Reviews of books of interest to pub- conr 
vention. The Regional Conference for me epee prog 


this area will be held in St. Louis on . oe the situation" jokes and illus- spon 
rations 
W 


February 27 to March 2, 1949. a 
: ; the 


sume 


Superintendents serving their first S iP FE. iA K. E RS and 


terms in present positions include MAGAZINE plan 
Howard Downing, Scottsville; Rex May, 1434 Oak Street, N.W. scho: 
Greenville; Thomas D. Ozment, Hick- WASHINGTON 10, D. C. one 
man; and Joe E. Catron, Sebree. series erence! list, 
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School Art Goes Abroad 


“PAINT a picture, make a drawing of 
‘life in the United States.” 

“What shall it be? 

“Something to show your contempo- 
raries in Europe and South America the 
way you live, the things that interest you, 
ycur sports and schools, your friends, 
you.” 

This was the challenge which young 
American artists met this year when they 
inaugurated a new program of interna- 
tional art exchange among school chil- 
dren. 

In the first year of activity, the Inter- 
national Art Program of the American 
Junior Red Cross in cooperation with 
the Eastern Arts Association brought a 
quality and quantity of American school 
painting far exceeding expectations. 
Nearly 2500 pictures painted by these 
young artists are now on exhibit in 
France, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and 
Venezuela. 

The idea of an international exchange 
of the art of young people grew simul- 
taneously and separately with the Junior 
Red Cross and the 1946 Eastern Arts 
Convention. The convention appointed 
a committee to explore means by which 
a national exchange of school children’s 
art could be developed. Junior Red 
Cross was studying a similar proposal in 
connection with its already developed 
program of international school corre- 
spondence. 

When the two groups joined forces on 
the project, the Junior Red Cross as- 
sumed responsibility for organization 
and financial support of uhe program. A 
plan was devised whereby children in a 
school in the United States could select 
one or more countries, from a limited 
list, to which they: would like to send 
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FrontA DAVIDSON 
Writer-Photographer, The American 
National Red Cross 


their own paintings of school and com- 
munity life. 

The response, from 190 different 
school communities from New York to 
Texas, overwhelmed the committee 
selected to screen the work. Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld, head of Art Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and president of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association; Sara Joyner, vice 
president of that national organization 
and director of art in Virginia; Mary 
Adeline McKibbin, senior supervisor, 
Art Education, Pittsburgh; and national 
staff members of the American Junior 
Red Cross spent two days and evenings 
looking through drawing and paintings 
of students from the sixth through the 
twelfth grades. 

From twenty-nine states in passing 
procession came Pittsburgh steel mills, 
industrial cities and quiet farmlands, 
stretches of sandy shore or wooded lakes 
and small-town Main Streets bustling 
with activity. Texas oil wells were there 
and an amusement park viewed from the 
top of the “shoot the shoots.” In spon- 
taneous, colorful and personal technique, 
the artists pictured their homes and 
schools, their fellow-students and even 
themselves, either in sensitive self-por- 
trait or sly caricature. 

With the establishment of the National 
Art Education Association, this organiza- 
tion has taken over the work formerly 
carried on by the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion. Through a new plan recently set 
up, art educators and adult leaders of 
Junior Red Cross will promote the pro- 
gram throughout the country as a sig- 
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nificant educational 
venture closely al- 
lied with greater 
international good- 
will and_ under- 
standing. 


Each of the re- 





gional art associa- 

tions of the NAEA 

has been asked to 

appoint a selection © 

committee to work 

with _ representa- 

tives of area head- 

quarters of the 

American Red 

Cross. These committees will screen art 


work submitted for shipment in the art 
exchange program. Final screening will 
be handled by a national committee com- 
prised of members of both organizations. 
This committee also will be responsible 
for the distribution of work from foreign 
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schools sent in exchange to this country. 
With success already established for 
the first year of activity in this interna- 
tional art exchange, there is every indi- 
cation that more countries will join the 
project. Thus to an increasingly large 
audience, American school children will 
make a lasting con- 
tribution to broader 
comprehension a nd 
interpretation of the 
American mode of 

life. 

Success of the in- 
terchange will de- 
pend largely on local 
art educators and 
school authorities. 
Their interest and 
enthusiasm in the 
program combined 
with that of local 
Junior Red Cross 
leaders will provide 
the impetus to school 
children artists to 
participate. in this 
far-reaching project. 
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The Place of School Subjects 
in an Activity Program 


A different philosophy of education 
distinguishes the present day school 
from the old. There is a different idea 
of ihe child’s mind, of how he learns, 
and of his needs for an education. We 
no ionger believe that children learn by 
a “pouring in” method that takes place 
at periods of time set off by the teacher, 
but we look upon learning as a function 
of the mind that takes place at any time 
and at all times where activity is planned 
and guided and where interest is stimu- 
lated. 

New methods of teaching have neces- 
sarily followed from this changed philos- 
ophy of education. Teachers know that 
the newer objectives of growth through 
initiative, self-reliance, social adjust- 
ment, and in mental and physical health 
cannot be achieved by a program con- 
sisting of brief periods of time devoted 
to the so called school subjects. Through 
much thinking, experimenting, evaluat- 
ing, selecting and discarding, the present 
activity program is being evolved. 


Naturally, some misunderstanding and 
confusion have resulted from the shift 
of emphasis in the manner of presenta- 
tion of school subjects in the activity pro- 
gram. However, educators today realize 
that the content of every subject in the 
curriculum needs critical analysis and 
should be chosen primarily on the basis 
of its relative value in developing good 
and useful citizens. Do we not consider 
our school, as a social institution, one of 
the major social institutions of mankind? 
Then, surely, we can insist that all which 
is included in the curriculum be justified 
in terms of its social value. 


The social studies contain potentially 
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JosEPH M. Howarp 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Western Kentucky State College 





Joseph M. Howard completed his undergrad- 
uate work at Western Kentucky State College 
and received his Master’s degree from George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Prior to ac- 
ceptance of his present position he taught in 
the elementary schools at Paris, Tennessee. 











more material for the development of 
abundant living than any other division 
of the elementary school curriculum. A 
fight in the school yard has implications 
for social studies and so has a world not 
yet recovered from war. The trivial dis- 
covery of a new route to school has ele- 
ments not unlike the discovery of a new 
continent. Potential content is so vast 
and course of study so vague and loosely 
followed that it is no wonder teachers 
merely fall back on some ill-conceived 
outline. Therein lies the real challenge 
to teachers. We know the needs, inter- 
ests and maturity of the children. We 
are able to bring into the environment 
materials which will stimulate their in- 
terests and curiosity. We are not taking 
advantage of our opportunity to capital- 
ize on casual events or child interests. 
When a child is able to stir his classmates 
with an account of a personal adventure, 
or when a large portion of the class 
comes to school day after day with im- 
properly understood notions of an im- 
portant episode in world history, the 
teacher then has ample opportunity to 
follow through on these points of con- 
tact and give the child something “‘to set 
his teeth into.” Regardless of whether 
he’s talking with his friends about the 
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past war or describing the circus, the 
topic should be pursued until the educa- 
tional content for that group level has 
been exhausted. . 

The child reads for the purpose of 
sharing the experiences and thoughts of 
others. He writes and spells because he 
desires to communicate with others. To 
understand the quantitative aspects of 
social situations and to participate in the 
business affairs of the community, he 
learns arithmetic. If we are to consider 
the development of the highest type of 
citizenship as the basic goal of the school, 


we must seek to develop and apply ef. 
fective methods and techniques vi ieach. 
ing. We must select and organize cur. 
ricula content in a manner that wil! in. 
sure a more effective and efficient pro. 
duct. 

The modern activity program complies 
favorably with these requirements. It is 
flexible, with variations being made from 
day to day. Participation in content 
subjects develops as a social undertaking 
through which each child makes his con. 
tribution to the whole in accordance with 
his own abilities, interests, and aptitudes, 





For the People Had a Mind to Work 


Nehemiah 4:6 
_* the first faint streaks of dawn began 


to show on the eastern horizon, my 
car rolled down the driveway, taking me 
over a hundred miles away to Sandy 
Hook, in Elliott County, Kentucky, where 
I was to assist in my first workshop ex- 
perience. Little did I know that rising 
at that hour would be the order of the 
day for most of the teachers who were 
to attend this workshop. 

This adventure in education was a 
project of Morehead State College and 
was the first workshop conducted in 
Elliott County. As I drove along, ques- 
tions arising in my mind kept me com- 
pany. How many students would attend? 
What would be their problems? What 
would my co-worker be like? What 
would be the living conditions? On and 
on these questions came until at seven 
o’clock I reached Morehead where I was 
to meet Mrs. Octavia Graves, head of the 
department of elementary education at 
Morehead and also head of the workshop 
in Elliott County. There we also met 
Miss Florence May of New Springfield, 
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Mrs. KATHERINE B. DICKEY 
Teacher, Lexington City Schools 





Mrs. Dickey has an A.B. degree from Tran- 
sylvania College and the Master’s degree from 
the University of Kentucky. For the past 
eighteen years she has taught in the elemen- 
tary schools at Lexington, Kentucky. Her 
son, Dr. Frank G. Dickey, is assistant profes- 
sor of secondary education in the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 











Ohio, who was to be my roommate and 
teaching companion for the next six 
weeks. 

Driving in separate cars over the beau- 
tiful mountain roads for the additional 
thirty miles to our destination, I stil] had 
much time to think and to wonder about 
my work. 

On arriving at the grade school in 
Sandy Hook, we found fifty-eight teach- 
ers and future teachers awaiting us. They 
had come from miles around to partici- 
pate in this learning experience. The 
students ranged in years from sixteen to 
sixty-five; in training from high school 
graduates to those with ninety college 
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credits; and in teaching experience from 
no experience at all to forty years of 
service. 

After registering, distributing text- 
books, and briefly outlining the work, we 
asked each of the students to fill in the 
evaluation sheet developed by the Com- 
mittee on Elementary Education in Ken- 
tucky entitled “Looking at Our School.” 
This gave us the background of the school 
buildings, equipment, and general phil- 
osophy held by the teachers. Two ques- 
tiors which we added to the question- 
naire were, “How far do you live from 
Sandy Hook?” and “How do you get to 
school ?” 

The answers to these last two questions 
made us realize how eager these teachers 
were to get more training and how great 
was our responsibility to do everything 
we could to make their workshop experi- 
ence count for the most. 

As a result of our survey, we found 
that the average distance traveled to and 
from schoo] each day was thirteen miles. 
Fifteen of the pupils arose at 4 A.M., left 
for school at 6:30 a.m., and walked at 
least three or four miles before they 
caught a ride. These students did not 
reach home at night until after 6:30 p.m. 
Two boys’ answers indicate the difficul- 
ties which they overcame to attend the 
workshop. One boy wrote, “I live about 
thirteen miles from school. I walk three 
miles over one large mountain and up 
another long hill, but before I reach these > 
large hills I walk up a small branch and 
acreek. After I have done this, I ride 
into town in a friend’s car.” The second 
boy wrote, “I live about twelve miles 
from school. I walk five miles over a 
mountain before I catch a ride on the 
school bus.” 

These boys had the same experiences 
in getting to the high school which they 
had attended. The latter boy came in 





EVERYBODY SHOULD 


FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 
gram. Arts and crafts instructors 
—nursery and grade teachers—all 
find this medium invaluable. It 
is at once educational, artistic, 
absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically effective. Shaw 
Finger-Paint, in 144, % and 1 
pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


one rainy day and some one said, “How |, pjee0 . 
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did you get here without getting your 
shoes muddy?” He answered, “I carried 
my shoes and put them on after I crossed 
the creek, just before I got to the high- 
way.” 

In answer to our question, “Why are 
you attending the workshop?” many in- 
teresting answers were received. Three 
of the most interesting replies came from 
girls who had not taught previously, but 
who expect to teach this year. 

“T have entered the workshop because 
I expect to teach. I want to learn how to 
get along with children and the important 
steps in teaching. I want to teach the 
young children in an interesting and 
helpful way. I also want to be efficient 
in helping them with their handwork.” 

A second girl wrote: “I plan to teach 
this year in a one-room school. I am 
taking this course because I think it will 
be a big help. Last year I went to Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D. C. 
Then I had one quarter at the University 
of Kentucky, getting out on June 5, but 
I haven’t had any courses in education. 
I have always had a deep interest in chil- 
dren and that is my main reason for 
teaching and being in this workshop.” 

A third person answered in this way: 
“T am taking this workshop training be- 
cause I would like to enter the field of 
teaching. In order to do this, I must 
he qualified to do the work well. This 
is a start. I like to work with children 
and in teaching I will have that oppor- 
tunity.” 

The work, both in methods and hand- 
work, was done quickly and well because 
all concerned “had a mind to work.” 
Three hours each day were used for 
classes in methods. The other periods 
were used for handwork and other activi- 
ties some of which are listed below: 

Choral plan of teaching music 

Choral speaking 

Quiet games for rainy days 
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Playground games 

Cutting letters for charts and posters 

Clay modeling 

Making reading charts, flash cards for 

number work, health posters, color 
charts, manuscript writing charts, 
number charts, and safety posters. 

Working with wood 

Working with yarn 

Making and using felt-o-grams 

Choosing and mounting pictures 

Making and filling terrariums 

Making bulletin boards 

The last period of thirty minutes each 
day was used for vesper services and 
choral singing. Sometimes the speakers 
were visitors, but pupils and teachers 
made contributions to these vesper 
periods. 

Schedules and units of work were 
planned by committees and given beiore 
the group so that each pupil would have 
that experience in democratic group 
planning. 

Much benefit was derived from the 
audio-visual aids secured from the De- 
partment of University Extension of the 
University of Kentucky and shown by 
Emory Horton, one of the helping teach- 
ers in Elliott County. The following 
motion pictures were shown and dis- 
cussed: 

“Patty Gorman, Little Helper” 

“Learning to Understand Children” 

“Maintaining Classroom Discipline” 

“Broader Concept of Method” 

“Introduction to Fractions” 

“Using the Classroom Film” 

“America the Beautiful” 

So many people came to visit the 
workshop that the students decided to 
have an open house. Plans were made 
and about 150 persons came to see the 
handwork and to enjoy a program given 
by the students. 

Because of the mountainous terrain, it 
is almost impossible to consolidate many 
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Why fone 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 
These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N.Y 














The BROWN HOTEL 


“WY 


May we quote from 
a guest’s letter? 

Revisiting the Brown is always 
a eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I've tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
fo give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.°? 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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of the schools in Elliott County at the 
present time, so the majority of the 
schools in the county are of the one-room 
variety. Many of these schools, how- 
ever, are wired for electricity and some 
have facilities for hot lunches. The 
patrons plant extra garden plots and do 
canning for the lunch rooms. 

Much credit is due Dr. William Jesse 
Baird, President of Morehead State Col- 
lege, Dr. Hugh Shafer, Head of the De- 
partment of Education at Morehead State 
College, Mrs. Octavia Graves, and Mr. 
Curtis Davis, the Superintendent of 
Schools in Elliott County, for the suc- 
cess of the workshop, but most of all we 
thank the teacher-students because they 
“had a mind to work.” 

The day the workshop closed we re- 
ceived many gifts and notes. I close this 
brief account of the workshop with an 
except from a note from one of the stu- 
dents. “The last day of school never 


comes without a tinge of sorrow. This 
one is no exception. I know that you will 
like to think that as the stone which when 
thrown into the pool creates an ever- 
widening circle of waves, your teaching, 
your influence, and the inspiration-you 
have given us will not stop with just the 
teachers but will reach out to the boys 
and girls who are in our schools and will 
make their lives better and more 
abundant.” 





The Southeastern Regional meeting of 
the N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held at Lakeland, Flori- 
da on December 28 and 29, 1948. 


The annual meeting of the Chief State 
School Officers will be held at Madison, 
Wisconsin on December 3 to 6, 1948. 








Maxine Sure OF ARITHMETIC 


A complete arithmetic program for grades 1-8 
By Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf 


Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of arithmetic teaching built into a new arithmetic 
program for children. Consistent emphasis on meaning. Practice scientifically planned 
and distributed. Learning problems anticipated and met. Accompanied by teachers’ 
guides and pupils’ workbooks. 


About the guides—Teachers’ guides for each grade provide day-by-day suggestions for 
using the texts, diagnostic material, corrective practice, and provision for individual 
differences. 


About the workbooks—These workbooks are more than drill pads. They are teaching 
instruments as carefully constructed as the arithmetic texts themselves. Using these 
workbooks, pupils have a chance to participate in each learning step and grow in 
genuine understanding of basic concepts. 


Kentucky Representative: 


AUSTIN S. DURHAM, 9 Dumfries Avenue, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Hlinois 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


AttyN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

AmrertcAN Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Cui_pcraFT—Mrs. Henry C., Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

BeckLEY, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

DotsLEDAY AND CoMPANY AND JuNrioR LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. : 

Tut Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

EncYcCLOFAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tue Frontier Press Distrisutinc Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 

GrorcE F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Ky. 

D. C. HEATH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Ky. 

HovcHton Mirritrn Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Jounson PusiisHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 

LainLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Farl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons aND CARNAHAN CompaNy—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 

MacMILLIAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 

McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Rann McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Til. 
Sirver Burpett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 
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Wesster PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
THe Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book Encycioparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Joseph E. Leming, 326 West Main Street, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





Teaching Controversial Issues 


“What kind of school policy is needed 
on controversial issues?” and “What 
are the most effective techniques for 
handling controversial issues in the 
classroom?” are two important prob- 
lems dealt with in a new book, en- 
titled TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES, just published by the Junior 
Town Meeting League. 
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WAbash 1654 
Louisville, Ky. 


That’s the number to call for your com- 
plete school needs. : 


Desks Folding Chairs 
Chairs Folding Tables 
Kindergarten Bhichbiousd 


Chairs and Crayon, Maps, 


Tables 
Library Chairs Health Charts 
Globes 


and Tables 
Teaching Helps Books 
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The Chas. H. Bunch Company 


Southern Trust Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Your Dependable Source of Supply 
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First Day In School 





She’s going off to school today 
All prettied up in pinks 

I wonder what she’ll say 

And what she really thinks. 


The great big world before her lies 
With quite a lot to master 

She wants to go, I see it in her eyes 
And yes, of course, I’ve asked her. 


She says she has a lot to do 

And wonders why we tarry 

She looks at me with those eyes so blue 
Hands me her book to carry. 


We know that she no more 
Entirely is our own; 

She passes in the school house door 
And we are left alone. 


We are the ones who in the past 
Were standing by to reach her; 
The time is gone and now at last 
She’s looking to her teacher. 
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I see her seated in her class 
Ah yes, I do in fancy 

A rosy blue-eyed baby lass 
Making friends with Nancy. 


Or else I see her turn around 
About the room to look 

On wonders she has newly found 
Or searching for her book. 


There’s lots of things to understand 
In all this world of learning: 
Oh teacher, take her by the hand 


When to you she is turning. 


Please set the course and safely guide 
The life you now are molding, 

And rightly walk along beside 

The character now unfolding. 


The coming years will truly tell 
Whatever else you do 

Please teacher, tend this flower well 
That we have left with you. 


Clarence Rush, Acting Superintendent, 
Cumberland County Schools, 
Burkesville, Ky. 





The N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation will meet at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on February 28-March 2, 1949. 





Elementary School Principalship — 
Today and Tomorrow, the 1948 year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, was published in Sep- 
tember. The yearbook is a_ research 
study of elementary school principalship 
prepared with a view toward aiding 
grade school principals. Copies have 
been distributed to members of the de- 
partment for 1948-49. Additional copies 
may be purchased from the department, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at $3 each. 
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Prom Committees 


Vote for Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


his 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ask for it either way ... both 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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Recreation Room 


M* SENIOR ENGLISH CLASS last fall 
had topics for oral discussion as- 
signed. When the work for the period had 
been completed, one of the students ask- 
ed, “What is to be done with the old 
lunchroom when we move into our new 
one?” 

I replied that so far as I knew no plans 
had been made for its use. Then this 
same eager student suggested that it be 
made into a recreation room. The rest 
of the class agreed that it was an excellent 
idea. They then consulted our principal 
who gave them permission to start the 
project with the responsibility placed on 
the seniors to enlist the rest of the student 
body to aid them. 

Six committees were set up—finance, 
building, equipment, game, entertain- 
ment and refreshment—with four seniors 
volunteering for each committee. 

Having felt a need for a recreational 
period in our school for several years, 
especially for. the girls, and believing 
wholesome recreation a daily essential to 
school citizeneship, I was ready to advise 
with the students whenever they needed 
one in this new enterprise of theirs. 
Plans were made, of course, in regard to 
heating, redecorating, and construction of 
equipment, but it seems that as they 
worked inspirations came to them and 
workable ideas unfolded themselves. 
Everywhere a spirit of cooperation pre- 
vailed and all were willing to lend their 
best efforts to make this recreation room 
possible. 7 

First the heating problem had to be 
solved. An old stove was salvaged and 
cleaned and polished. The raising of 
funds began with penny donations for 
purchase of polish and a piece of pipe. 

Next a partition between this room and 
a store room, which had formerly been a 
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Mrs. Hattie Hott Rasco 





Mrs. Rasco attended Bethel Womens College 
at Hopkinsville and received her A.B. degree 
from Murray State College. She has also 
done graduate work at Western State College 
and at the University of Kentucky. Her teach- 
ing experience has all been in the Ballard 
County schools. At present Mrs. Rasco is 
teaching English and the social sciences in the 


Bandana High School. 











shower room, was removed and the ma- 
terial used to enclose a water tank. The 
use of this room necessitated some con- 
crete repair work where the old showers 


had been. 

By using left-over paint and by pur- 
chasing an extra three gallons the walls 
were painted a golden buff. To make 
the room more cheerful paper drapes in 
floral patterns were -cut to fit the base- 
ment windows. 

Now a seating problem existed. A lo- 
cal merchant donated twelve nail kegs, 
which were painted blue, red, green, and 
orange to add color. The tops of the kegs 
were padded with old blanket material 
and covered with remnants of oilcloth 
which were donated. 

The school had some oak lumber in its 
possession so two ping-pong tables were 
readily constructed and put into use. An 
old reading table was put at the end of 
the room adjacent the game shelf, which 
is over the enclosed tank. This is used 
for rook, checkers, Chinese checkers, and 
other quiet games. 

An old serving table with shelves un- 
derneath was placed at the other end of 
the room to be used for refreshments 
when parties are held. By day it has 
served as a work bench or as a place for 
records and the record player which were 
donated. 

How has this been accomplished? It 
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‘has been made a reality through the fine 


spirit of cooperation among the student 
body which manifested itself in a will- 
ingness to work and to donate. 


It has cost approximately twenty dol- 
lars ($20.00). The funds were raised 
by donations from interested townspeo- 
ple who gave money and games, and by 
the student donations of money or pop- 
corn or homemade candy which found a 
ready sale. 


The students play in thirty-minute 
shifts during two afternoon study peri- 
ods. There is teacher supervision, of 
course, but, since they have made this 
period possible, there is no need for 
remonstrances; instead there is an op- 
portunity to join in their merriment or a 
chance to thumb through one’s favorite 
magazine to the accompaniment of the 
noise of happy play. 

Many things need to be done yet, but 
with a good start accomplished by three 





time, prospects are bright for a real fun 
room for the future with accommodations 
for a greater number to play. The boys 
and girls of Bandana High really felt that 
they had played Santa to themselves as 
the room was opened for use the day be- 
fore Christmas Eve, 1947. And—we 
teachers feel that a new spirit prevails 
among the student body that makes teach- 
ing easier. 





A sixteen-page book entitled “It’s Fun 
to Stay Alive,” will be distributed this 
fall by members of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. Described 
as “comic book to save lives,” this book- 
let provides a unique approach to the 
traffic safety problem. Some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding newspaper comic strip 
artists contributed special drawings to the 
book and it should be very effective in 
the development of safety precautions on 

















SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Community Financial Service, Inc., announces with pleasure that it 
offers ten scholarships of $100 each to individuals in the teaching profession 
who desire to attend a summer school in 1949, These aids will be given on 
the basis of need, character, promise as educational leaders, and scholar- 
ship. Applications from teachers, librarians and other school people, ages 
21 to 35, who have completed at least two years of college will be welcomed. 
A Committee of outstanding Kentucky educators will make the awards. If 


interested request scholarship application form of: 


Community Financial Service, Inc. 
210 Citizens Bank Building 
P. O. Box 856 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Ka fall as schools open, Kentucky 
teachers are reminded that infantile 
paralysis has again made its appearance 
in this state. While Kentucky has not 
had an epidemic since 1944, when there 
were 767 cases, each year adds to the 
number of our children affected by this 
disease. This year 108 cases had been 
reported up to August 28th. 

Regular schooling is interrupted for 
pupils who must undergo long-term hos- 
pital treatment, while others able to re- 
turn to school often require special at- 
tention. There are aspects of the in- 
fantile paralysis problem, outside of the 
medical field, which fall into the educa- 
tor’s sphere of training and influence. 


The Aftermath of Polio 








Bruce UnDERWoop, M.D. 
State Health Commissioner 





Dr. Bruce Underwood is a graduate of the 
University of Louisville, receiving the B.S. 
degree in 1934, and the M.D. degree in 1937 
He is a member of the American Medical As 
sociation and the State Medical Association, 
and has held prominent offices in various 
health and medical societies. Dr. Underwood 
has had wide experience in public health work 
and in the private practice of medicine and 
was recently appointed State Health Commis- 
sioner for Kentucky. 











Medical care is available to every 
polio patient in Kentucky, regardless of 
age, race, creed or color. This is made 
possible through a state-wide program 
carried out by the Kentucky Crippled 





Children sketch and paint at “Sunny View,” Easern New York Orthopedic Hospital School, on 
easels and lapboards scaled to their use. Clear floor space accommodates wheelchairs and beds. 
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Children Commission, (the official pub- 
lic agency) and two private agencies, the 
Kentucky Society for Crippled Children, 
which provides for all types of crippling 
diseases, and the Kentucky Chapter of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis.* Money raised through the 
annual March of Dimes by the Kentucky 
Chapter is used solely. for infantile 
paralysis, and spent for the most part 
through the Crippled Children Commis- 
sion, augmenting the Commission’s state 
and federal appropriations to meet the 
heavy expenses of polio. 

Up to May 31, 1948 the people of 
Keniucky had contributed $1,170,276.60 
to the March of Dimes, half of which is 
retained for local needs, and the balance 
contributed to the national organization 





for its programs of research, education 
and epidemic aid. An additional $100,- 
000 has been sent into Kentucky from 
the National Foundation’s epidemic aid 
fund to meet emergencies here. 

March of Dimes funds are used not 
only for patient care, but for a training 
program in which 34 professional work- 
ers from Kentucky have received special 
instruction in medical care, physical 
therapy, medical social work or polio 
nursing. Funds are also contributed for 
programs and demonstrations to acquaint 
Kentucky physicians with the most re- 
cent techniques of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and for preparedness meetings at 
which health, medical and lay groups 
plan organization of personnel and fa- 
cilities in event of outbreaks. March of 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE PLAN 


FOR 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS AND SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
“ON” AND “OFF” THE JOB COVERAGE 


Weekly Income When SICK and Unable to Work 


PAYS: 


80 per cent of Salary Maximum 
for as long as 52 weeks, Each Claim 


Weekly Income When INJURED And Unable To Work 


80 per cent of Salary Maximum 
for as long as 52 weeks, Each Claim 


For Natural or Accidental Death of Employee 


Natural Death $500.00, Accidental Death 
or Dependents — Natural or Accidental 


NATURAL OR ACCIDENTAL 


Daily Hospital Indemnity 
50 days on any (1) Accident or IIIness. 
Spouse and Unlimited Number of Children 
Hospital Extras 
Operating Room—Anesthesia—Laboratory— 
X-Ray, etc. 
Surgical Indemnity 
on each operation 


The above benefits are subject to the provisions of the policy contract 


American Life Insurance Company 
416 Martin Brown Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Use This Coupon 


$25.00 per week 


$25.00 per week 


Employee $1000 
Dependent’s $100 


Employee $6.00 
Dependent’s $5.00 


Employee $35.00 
Dependent’s $25.00 
$150.00 Scale Maximum 
$150.00 Dependent’s 





I 
1 
Please send without obligation details concerning your HEALTH AND WELFARE | 
| 
' 











Gentlemen : 
PLAN FOR KENTUCKY TEACHERS AND SCHOOL EMPLOYEES to 
Name Address. 
City. State 
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Dimes funds are also used to purchase 
special equipment for hospitals, and to 
provide as soon as a case is reported 
appliances for patients. 


Through the three agencies, care is 
provided as soon as a case is reported 
and continued as long as necessary, or 
until the patient has attained maximum 
recovery. 

In what way can teachers aid in this 
care program? This fall children who 
have recovered from recent attacks have 
returned to school. These children 
should be guarded against over-exertion 
and fatigue. For at least two years, they 
should be watched carefully for postural 
irregularities or speech defects which 
may appear months after the illness. In 
the years of rapid growth from 8 to 12, 
muscle weakness, an after-effect of polio, 
can do much damage if not discovered 
early. There may be “missed cases” who 
show these effects—children whose sum- 
mer illness was not recognized as polio. 
Often a child has been referred for 
therapy because a thoughtful teacher has 
noticed some lack of muscle coordina- 
tion. It is especially helpful for the 
teacher to have medical records on polio 
cases explained to her by the school 
physician or nurse. 

While half of all patients recover 
completely, and another quarter suffer 
only slight after-effects, about 20 to 25 
per cent have serious paralysis. Satis- 
factory rehabilitation of such young 
people is another concern of the teacher. 


The modern concept of total care is to 
treat the patient rather than the disease— 
to give equal consideration to the child’s 
developing personality and his physical 
needs. Recognizing educational needs 
to this end, the National Foundation, in 
February 1948, sponsored a nation-wide 
conference on “Advancing the Education 
of the Hospitalized Child.”** It brought 
educators together with hospital person- 
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nel and others in allied fields concerned 
with the welfare of the physically handi- 
capped child. A Kentucky representative 
at the conference was Miss Gwen Rether. 
ford, Supervisor, Handicapped Children, 
Division of Special Education of the 
State Department of Education. 


Many of these children are poliomye- 
litis patients undergoing long-term treat- 
ment in hospitals where schooling has 
consisted largely of bedside tutoring. 
Little time has been allowed in the hos- 
pital routine for group projects and 
other learning activities which are part 
of the daily life of the well child. With. 
out these stimulating opportunities, the 
isolated child may suffer emotional and 
social retardation. Recognition on the 
part of the whole hospital staff of the 
child’s individual and total needs will 
lead to broader learning situations and 
to the kind of teamwork which has al- 
ready been recognized as essential to 
good physical treatment. Too often the 
teacher has not been included as an im. 
portant member of the team, nor given 
adequate facilities with which to work. 


To bring to her hospital charges mod- 
ern curriculum methods and _ normal 
learning experiences, the teacher needs 
the help and interest of her associates on 
the outside. She needs the support of the 
school board and administration, Parent- 
Teacher groups and other community or- 
ganizations for enrichment of both teach- 
ing and hospital recreation programs. 

For both teacher and child, it is im- 
portant to keep contacts alive between 
hospital, school and home. For the child 
and his parents this will mean easier 
transition from the hospital atmosphere 
to home and normal school life. The 
exchange of reports between the hospital 
teacher and the teacher in the regular 
school, with consideration of intellectual, 
physical and emotional progress, will 
serve as a guide in aiding the child’s re- 
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Kentucky 


Hospital Service Association 


Extends a Helping Hand 


Hospitalization — Surgical — Medical 


Protection for Individuals or Families 


JOIN OUR TEACHER'S GROUP 


Call WAbash 6504 — 6505 or JAckson 0936 





Republic Building Louisville, Ky. 3 


2222. 























Stationers » Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in 
quality as well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. 
We invite discriminating comparison of price and service. 
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adjustment. There are ways in which 
schoolmates can share in this liaison— 
by letters and supervised visits to the 
hospital and by sharing educational ma- 
terials, such as scrapbooks and visual 
aids. 

So that children who are discharged 
from hospitals with a disability can con- 
tinue education in schools of their own 
area, it may be necessary to revamp 
buildings by constructing ramps for 
wheelchairs or installing elevators, and 
in the planning of new schools their needs 
should be considered. An educator who 
sees these needs will lead the tax-paying 
public to provide education for all chil- 
dren. Some areas are building special 
schools for handicapped children, but it 
is generally conceded that better adjust- 
ments to future life are made if the child 
leaves these shelters as soon as possible. 


There are other phases of the infantile 
paralysis problem which fall within the 
teacher’s sphere. The teaching profes- 
sion has had no small share in interpret- 
ing facts about the disease to the public, 
in controlling panic and in encouraging 
among young people a scientific, rather 
than a fearful attitude toward the disease. 
In the spring of 1948, Kentucky teachers 
assisted in the distribution of 750,000 
copies of “A Message to Parents about 
Infantile Paralysis,” giving information 
about precautions, symptoms and how 
treatment is obtained. A number of high 
schools have incorporated in the curricu- 
lum, the National Foundation’s “High 
School Unit on Poliomyelitis,” consisting 
of a student’s handbook and a teacher’s 
guide. 

Small children are helped by their 
teachers to understand the deeper impli- 
cations of the March of Dimes campaigns 
each January when, at that time, they are 
given an opportunity to organize and 
plan their own giving as a lesson in 
leadership and citizen responsibility. 
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Where do we stand in our conquest of 
this disease, for which as yet we know 
no prevention or cure? Poliomyelitis 
was recognized as a world-wide problem, 
when on July 12-17 of this year, the First 
International Conference on Poliomye- 
litis met in New York City, sponsored by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in its tenth anniversary year, 
On this occasion leading scientists and 
medical experts from 34 countries met 
with American scientists and physicians 
so that present knowledge might be 
pooled and future discoveries made 
available to all. While the end is not 
yet in sight—complete elimination of the 
disease—research has received a power: 
ful impetus. 


* Mrs. Inez K. Ligon, Secretary, Kentucky State 
Chapter of the National Foundation for infantile 
paralysis, 414-415 Martin Brown Building, Louis. 
ville. 

Mrs. Whayne C. Priest, Priestways, Hartford, is 
State Advisor of Women’s Activities. 


** A report of this conference and other free litera- 
ture of interest to teachers may be secured by 
writing The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Copies of a 28-page directory listing 
nearly 600 sources of 16 mm. films for 
teachers and school administrators are 
available without cost from the Visual 
Aids Section of the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 
2a, D.C. 





The 28th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, November 
25-27. 





Lawrence G. Wesley, District Super- 
visor, Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, died in Lexington on 


August 16. 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s Safety 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 


Safety SCHOOL COACHES 


More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school is 
needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe transpor- 
tation, too. And safe transportation to and from school means 
Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches—the safest, strong- 
est, most comfortable school coaches in the world. 
Superior’s “Unistructure” all-steel frame with all-riveted 
and welded construction, and more than twenty other safety 
advancements*, pioneered by Superior, have made Superior 


Coaches first in the field. That’s why stronger, sturdier, safer 


Superior Coaches give maximum protection to the nation’s. 


priceless cargo . . . its school children. 
Don’t gamble with the safety of your children . . . buy 
Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for your transpor- 


tation system. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, Inc. 
300 East Market Street i 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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* Ask for Superior literature 
showing why these advance- 
ments make Superior All- 
Steel Safety Coaches the 
world's safest, strongest, most 
comfortable school coaches. 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. HONOR ROLL - NOVEMBER, 1948 


*—Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 























Counties Superintendents Independent District Superintendent 
Ds Sabi scismisice Acie nanan a er ~~ hee A. D. Owens 
EESTI AIR 2 yee W.W.Roschi Ravenna ........................-... Roy C. Richardson 
ERED ESS nw ann erence W.M.Slusher Science Hill ............................ Earl C. Roberts 

*Bullitt ...... Cecil V. Foreman “Silver Grove ...............-.----------------- Wm. Reiley 
SIND ian cedbcosscchcr ce ..Lovey Raburn *Winchester .................................. Frank Ogden 

*Carter ...... Heman H. McGuire _Leitchfield -..........-........... Marshall E. Hearn 

SERRE SRN en Mamie W. Scott 
Fleming ...... Frank D. Scott s-hgol Principal 
Morgan ..... Ova O. Haney een ie 
os 7 enema — Albert S Brandeis...... Virginia Frankly 

. . Drandels...... n 

So arma aca Highland Jr. High....Robert L. Saunders 
= eee *John B. McFerran................ Elise Weibel 

intepe tent Districts Superintendent Parkway Elementary....Josephine McKee 

"Central City George Taylor *George H. Tingley................ Elise Weibel 

a ag .-H. M. Wesley Isaac Shelby.................. Josephine McKee 

ya ae cep gmmamemaaaaacmmmmaaaat G. W. Camp bell Masonic Widows and Orphans School 
Danville J. Marvin Glenn 

; Luther T. Goheen 
Elizabethtown .............................- H. C. Taylor : 
ep aietlaes SAEIRES: Clyde Davidson Oakdale Vocational ........ W. A. Bransom 
DE cicitsaieinmmensseinsisccibnneas V. W. Wallis Ormsby Village........ Anna Brittain Moss 
*Middlesboro .................... R. Case Thomasson Pikeville College.......... A. A. Page, Pres. 





K. B.A. and N. B.A. PLEDGE LIST - - NOVEMBER. 1948 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
& the State Association for 1948-49 have been received for the following & 
Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


*_Indicates N. E. A. Pledge 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 

Carlisle Lyon Fulton Princeton* 
Crittenden McCracken Marion* Paducah 
Hickman* 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 

Daviess* Webster* Livermore Sebree* 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 

Allen : Edmonson Bevier-Cleaton Russellville 

Butler Muhlenberg Cave City* Scottsville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 

Breckinridge Nelson Campbellsville* 

Bullitt* Ohio Leitchfield 

Grayson Washington Springfield 

Marion 
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FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Oldham* 





Independent Districts 

Shelbyville* Highland Jr. High 
Louisville: J. Stoddard Johnson 
J. M. Atherton High Jas. Russell Lowell* 
J. B. Atkinson John B. McFerran 
Alex G. Barret Jr. High | Theodore Roosevelt 
Albert S. Brandeis* Rubel Avenue 


Gavin H. Cochran Shawnee Elementary* 


duPont Manual High Geo. H. Tingley* 
Eastern Jr. High Parkway Elementary 
Emerson Isaac Shelby 
Nicholas Finzer 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Bracken Augusta Erlanger-Elsmere 
Campbell* Beechwood Falmouth 
Dayton Silver Grove* 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
McCreary Russell Middlesboro* Stearns* 
Pulaski Science Hill 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bell Corbin* Lynch 
East Bernstadt Pineville* 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Jackson 


Independent Districts 


Carlisle Mt. Sterling* 
Eastern State College Faculty Paris 
Frankfort* Ravenna 
Georgetown Richmond* 
Lancaster Stanford* 
Lawrenceburg Winchester* 


Independent Districts 


Counties 
Breathitt Leslie 
Knott 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Bourbon Montgomery* 
Clark* Rockcastle 
Estill* Robertson* 
Jessamine Scott 
Lincoln Woodford 
Madison* 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Bath Lawrence 
Carter* Magoffin 
Floyd 


Ashland* Pikeville College 
Catlettsburg Russell* 
Greenup* Sharpsburg - 
Paintsville 





The 1949 meeting of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will be held in New York City on 
February 13-16. 





The Delta Kappa Gamma Socieiy has 
announced an award of $1000 to Miss 
Kate Wofford of the University of Florida 
for her book “Modern Education in the 
Small Rural School.” This is the second 
such award by Delta Kappa Gamma for 
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the most significant contribution to edu- 
cation written by a woman during the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948. 





Clarence Rush is acting superintendent 
of the Cumberland County Schools, 
Burkesville, Kentucky. 





The Burnside independent school dis- 
trict has merged with the Pulaski county 
district. 
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OIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


) TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 














President June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Lee mearenaeseD, Franklin, 

Ist Vice-Presid June 30, 1949 
Miss AupreY Maupin, Albany, 

2nd Vice-Presid June 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 30, 1951 
CaRLos OAKLEY, Morganfield.................... June 30, 1949 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown...................... June 30, 1951 


TERM EXPIRES 




















James T. Atton, Vine Grove............------- June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MarcurritE Fow er, 1207 Larue _~ 
Louisville 9 June 30. 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan......., June 30, 195] 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 
Mrs. Lottie "McBRAYER, Morehead........... June 30, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson..............-.-. June 30, 1949 





Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District 


President—Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Srconp District 


President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuirp District 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourts District 


President—E. E. Tarter, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firta District 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte CumBerRLAND District 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


NortHERN District 
President—James I. Tichenor, Erlanger 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBerLanp District 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Urrrr Kentucky River District 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 

Speech, Teachers of 

President—W. F. Russell, Paris 

Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dora E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 
Music Section: 


President—Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


Vocational Education, Department of 

President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 

Agricultural Education 

President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 

Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 

Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 

Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 

Guidance Section 

President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Secretary—Edward J. Ouellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 

Home Economics Education 

President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester . 

Trades and Industries 

President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paints 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 

Commission on Secondary Schools 

President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 

Classical Association, Kentucky 

President—To be elected at meeting in November 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in November 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary—J. C. 
bellsville. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 

Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 

sociation of 

President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


Brashear, Campbellsville College, Camp 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Western Kentucky State College, 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp 
TERM EXPIRES 


Boswell B. Hodgkin January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown......June 30, 1951 

















George Robi » Grayson June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray................--- June 30, 1949 
Henry Chamb . Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.................. June 30, 1950 


Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville June 30, 1948 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 





Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 


Library Group Conference 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsvile 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarp or Trustees or TeacHers’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
TERM EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 


L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green.............-+ June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 











A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort.................-. January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January l, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort........... January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 
Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


ComMMISsION ON Proressionat ETHICS 


TERM EXPIRES 

Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow. 
Mrs, Marie Turner, Jackson 


June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1950 
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Forty-eight 


TERM EXPIRES 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 


(ex officio) 





June 30, 1949 
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BOOK LOOKS 











BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

“Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy”. Harper and Bros. $3.75. In 1946 
President Truman appointed a committee of 
prominent educators and laymen to examine 
higher education throughout America. This 
is a comprehensive report of the findings along 
the six major points of study: Establishing 
the Goals, Equalizing and Expanding Individ- 
ual Opportunity, Organizing Higher Educa- 
tion, Staffing Higher Education, Financing 
Higher Education, and Resource Data. A cur- 
sory review can do no more than suggest the 
contents of such a big and important study, 
but certainly here is a publication which will 
enlighten the general public and find great 
favor, in its recommendations, with all people 
actively concerned with the problem suggested 
by the title. 

“An Interpretation of Shakespeare” by 
Hardin Craig. Dryden. $3.75. Disagree- 
ment about the stories, characters, and ideol- 
ogy of Shakespeare’s dramas have been almost 
as numerous and profound as the plays them- 
selves. It is good now to have this compila- 
tion of ideas by an eminent Shakespearian 
scholar who approaches his discussions care- 
fully and with intelligent appreciation of any 
divergent opinions. He discusses the life and 
art of Shakespeare generally and then pro- 
ceeds to the plays themselves, emphasizing the 
lesser known ones. This is a valuable and 
interesting work, one which should be read 
by all teachers, as well as by the “general 
public”. 

“Children’s Book Too Good to Miss”. West- 
ern Reserve University. 75c. This is a care- 
fully chosen list of books for children, old 
and new, and divided carefully according to 
age groups. It also includes something about 
the content of the books and names the pub- 
lisher. It should be a handy guide for teach- 
ers and librarians. 

“Number Readiness in Research” by Anita 
Riess. Scott, Foresman. $1. This is a valu- 
able annotated bibliography of articles and 
books dealing with number readiness. Further 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


subdivision makes it especially valuable. 


NON-FICTION 

“A Ghost Town on the Yellowstone” by El- 
liot Paul. Random House. $3.50. Mr. Paul 
continues his autobiographical ramblings in 
the same charming manner with which they 
were begun. This time he recalls the year 
1907 and his adventures in Montana with the 
United States Reclamation Service. The time 
and the place were gay, rough, and colorful; 
their recreator has managed to invest his story 
with the same characteristics with perhaps a 
slight inclination toward the bawdy. 

“White House Diary” by Henrietta Nesbitt. 
Doubleday. $3. The late President Roose- 


velt’s housekeeper needed the sense of humor }‘ 


she possessed when she assumed her tre- 
mendously trying position. She recalls pleas- 
antly the years she served in that capacity and 
manages to communicate with interest many 
experiences. She is blessed with a faculty for 
recalling human interest details which add im- 
measurably to her book. 


FICTION 

“Light in the Sky” by Agatha Young. Ran- 
dom House. $3. Followers of historical fic- 
tion will recognize many familiar ingredients 
here, but in most instances they will be pleased 
with the discovery. The locale is Cleveland 
in the 1870’s, and emphasis is placed upon the 
transition from iron to steel. The industrial- 
ist’s daughter provides the romantic interest 
as well as helping to further plot complica- 
tions. One is impressed especially with the 
author’s scholarly research into the period. 

“Woman with a Sword” by Hollister Noble. 
Doubleday. $3. One of the best Civil War 
novels in many days is this story of Anne Car- 
roll, unofficial member of Lincoln’s cabinet. 
The research has been so carefully done that 
only one of the major characters is fictional; 
across the pages parades a whole galaxy of 
humanly presented figures of the period. 
Novels of this kind are all too rare, and pale 
indeed are the glamorized versions of history 
which stand behind them. 
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Our Teachers Special Policies 


pay you whether you are disabled one day, one week, one month, one year— 


EVEN A LIFETIME. 


Outstanding Features 
. LIFETIME BENEFITS—For Total Disability from Accidents or Confining Sickness. 
. Additional Benefits while in Hospital 
. Benefits payable for ONE DAY or MORE. 
. $5000.00 accidental death benefit. 
. Monthly benefits doubled for certain travel accidents. 


. No restrictions during vacations or leave of absence. 


. Policy can be continued after you leave the teaching profession. 
. Policy issued by the Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World. 
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Does Your Policy De This? 


The usual Teacher's Policy pays for ONLY one or two years. 


Then Whai? 


Picture yourself with a Broken Back, Tuberculosis, Cancer, Heart Trouble, Paralysis, 
Nervous Breakdown ... WHO IS GOING TO PAY THE BILLS AFTER YOUR CHECK 
HAS STOPPED UNDER A LIMITED POLICY? 


Remember! 


Our policies pay as’long as you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness 
—WHETHER FOR ONE DAY OR FOR LIFE. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION WRITE OR CALL 
TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASS'N 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH & ACCIDENT COMPANY 
16th Floor — Heyburn Bldg. 
WaAbash 5131 Louisville, Ky. 
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DReHeJ.MCSHEA 
COLLEGE P.O. 
MOREHEADs KY. 








College of Education Building, U. K. 


Help Us Help You 


The 1949 summer session of the University of Kentucky is 
being planned now. What would you like to be included in 
this program — a particular course? A workshop? Some 
special activities? Your suggestions are welcomed and they 
will be given careful consideration. The University of Ken- 
tucky desires to make its summer session an important part 


of the in-service education program for Kentucky teachers. 








Write to Dean of the University 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 

















